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BUY YOUR OWN CHERRIES. 


It was about three o’clock on a scorching Satur- 
day afternoon in July, when John Lewis, the car- 
penter, laid down his hammer, and putting his hand 
in his pocket, drew out a few coppers. “Just the 

rice of a pint,” he said to himself,” and re- 
solved thereupon to step across to the “Golden 
Eagle,” and have some ale to allay his thirst; rio 
sooner said than done, and off he trudged to the 
tavern. Just as he opened the door which led to 
the “bar,” what should he see on the polished 
counter but a plate of beautiful, ripe cherries. The 
sight made J ohn’s mouth water so freely that be- 
fore he knew exactly what he was doing his hand 
was stretched out to take a few, when the shrill 
yoice of the landlady from behind called out, 

“You touch them if you dare, sir !” 

John was startled, but quickly withdrew his hand, 
and looking in the direction whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, was about to reply, when the landlady add- 
ed, 

“The idea of your taking such liberty! I should 
like to know what you are thinking about ?” 

“Well, missus, I was going to take one or two 
to wet my whistle.” 

“You had better not,” she said, with warmth. 

“Why, you won’t mind my having a few—I am 
so thirsty, and they look so tempting,” said John, 


“No, sir, not one; I have just bought them as a 
treat for my children ; they are a peculiar sort, and 
very expensive.” 

“Well, just let me try one.” 

“No,” she answered, with determination in every 
look, “not one; if you want any buy your own 
cherries !” 

“Well,” replied John, “I was going to have a 
pint of your best, (?) but I think I'll take your ad- 
vice, and go and buy some cherries instead.” And 
tuming round, he walked out of the shop. 

The landlady saw ina moment that she had com- 
mitted a mistake, and called loudly for John to 
come back, but this only made him quicken his 
steps and get away as fast as possible. 

“Well, I’ve done it,” she said, as, taking up her 
plate of cherries, she passed into the bar parlor. 
“What a stupid I was not to let him have one or 
two! He is too good a customer to lose. I must 
look out, however, when he comes to pay his score, 
and coax him. He must be won over again if pos- 
sible.” And with such reflections she tried to calm 
her disturbed feelings. he 

Meantime, John hastened doWn, the street, look- 
ing out for the first shop where fruit was displayed, 
and as soon as he caught sight of the fruit he want- 
ed, he called out, 

“Here, master, let me have threepen’orth of those 
cherries, will you ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, and quickly placed in 
his hands a small bag containing the cherries, which 
when John received he returned again to the work- 
shop. All this had taken place in a few minutes, 
and the events had crowded so quickly one upon 
the other, that when he laid the bag of cherries on 
the bench and put one in his mouth, its sweetness 
vividly aroused within him the treatment he had 
received of the landlady, and as he swallowed the 
juicy fruit, each seemed to give birth to the land- 
lady’s words, “Buy your own cherries.” 

“Yes,” said John, “and this is the way you serve 
a fellow, is it, after spending many a pound with 
you ? and now to begrudge him evena paltry cher- 
ry!” And striking his hammer on the nail as he 
muttered the words, its echo seemed to answer 
back to him, “Yes, buy your own cherries.” 

All the rest of the afternoon the words haunted 
him, and, do what he would, even the saw and the 
plane echoed the same advice, and at times he ap- 
peared to grow desperate, and from his lips would 
tush the words, “Buy your own cherries.” “Ah, 
yes, sir,” said he, his wounded conscience galling 
him, “I have bought them too long for her and her 
children; I will take care of my own family for the 
future, and soon have not only cherries, but many 
other sweet things beside.” 

At length the bell rang for leaving work, and 
John walked to the counting-house and received 
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have felt insulted if any one had dared to apply | 
such a term to him, and no doubt he would have 

been prepared in his way to prove that he only 

took what he considered did him good. If he did | 
ona Saturday night sometithes leave the tavern 

rather later than usual, it was simply, he thought, 

because he was a good sort of fellow that must do 

as others do; and if the friendly glass went round 

more than usual, and the cheerful song caused the 

time to fly fast away, it was but natural that when 

at last aroused it was time to go home. Some- 

times when he reached his dwelling, if the wife 

said any thing, he was apt to tell her to “mind her 

own business,” and if the money that remained 

was barely sufficient to purchase the needful things 
for the coming week, she could not help grumbling, 
and then a few sharp words between them would 
be the result. But alas! such scenes are too well 
known to need description. 

However, our friend John is standing at yonder 
gate, with his wages in his hand, evidently hesitat- 
ing what he shall do. Let us hear what he has to 
say. 

“Well, what shall Ido? I must go and pay my 
score. I don’t want to be dishonest. If I knew 
how much it was I would send it. But never mind, 
I'll go and pay her, and have done with her,” and 
away he went. 

The moment the landlady caught sight of John, 
she put on her best smiles, and without giving him 
time to utter a word, she said, “I am so glad to see 
you, John; we have just tapped a barrel of our 
best.” So drawing a glass and holding it to him, 
she said, “I wish your opinion of it.” 

“No, thank you, I don’t wish any,” said John; 
“T want to pay you what I owe you—how much is 
it?” 

“Come,” said Mrs. Boniface, “it is all stuff. 
Take a glass, man. What’s your hurry ?” 


just yet !”’ 


out settling !”’ 


friends once more.” 








his wages, which amounted generally to about thir- 


paying frequent visits to the public house, yet he 





HERBERT EXPOSING THE FORGERY. 


“No, not a drop,” said John; “I want to be off.” 
“Well, will you take a glass of something short?” 
said the landlady. “Tom Smith is in the parlor, 
and Dick Bates will be here directly ; you won’t go 


“Will you let me know how much I owe you?” 
said John, getting impatient; “or I shall go with- 


“Ah! I see now,” said the landlady. This af- 
ternoon I offended you; but I hope you won’t mind 
a few words spoken in haste; come, let us be 


“Not a dram will I take here or any where else, 
if I know it,” said John; “and as to your offend- 
“S ing me, that don’t matter that I see, so long as you 
ty shillings ; for although he was in the habit of get your money.” 


like to quarrel with any one, especially with you. 
Now do let us make it up, and as for the cherries, 
Ihave kept them for you; see, there they are,” 
(fetching them out.) 

“No, thank you,” said John, with a smile; “TI 
took your advice, and went and bought some, which 
were really delicious; and now take what I owe 
you out of this sovereign. I want to be off.” 
“I don’t like,” said the landlady, “to change this 
without your tasting something. What will you 
take ?” 
“Nothing, I say again,” said John, speaking im- 
patiently, and taking up his change, he walked out 
and soon found his way home. 
“Well I have made a nice mess this time!” 
thought the landlady ; “and if ever I get caught 
losing my temper again, I’ll be bound it shall not 
be over such a good customer. John reached his 
home, much to the surprise of his wife, long before 
his usual time. She, however, had only to put the 
kettle on, and while preparing the tea things the 
water boiled ready for use. 
John sat almost in silence and took his tea. 
Mary, after several attempts, succeeded in getting 
the children quiet, and was on the point of asking 
him how he came home so early, when all at once 


shades of evening gathered round, he strolled out 
and did not return until after ten o’clock. How 
many thus waste God’s holy day through the ac- 
cursed drink! This being a regular thing with 
him, no notice was taken of it; yet Mary thought 
John quiet and dull, and once asked him, kindly, 
whether he was well, but he said he was all right, 
so she did not venture to question him again. All 
the next week passed off at home without any per- 
ceptible change; but John, not liking to return 
home sooner than usual, went on Monday night to 
a temperance meeting, and from the speeches he 
heard he was so much interested that when anoth- 
er meeting was announced to be held not far from 
there the next evening, he decided to go, and from 


|what the speaker said of what good it had done 


him, he signed the pledge. 

On the next Saturday, when the bell rung and 
John went to the office for his wages, he felt a thrill 
of joy run through him after receiving them, and 
retired to a quiet corner of the workshop, and 
looking at the sovereign anda half which lay in his 
hand, said, “It is many a long day since I could say 
ye both belonged to me; and nowI have got ye I'll 
take good care I don’t part with ye unless I get 
plenty out of ye.” And clasping his hand, and put- 
ting it and its contents into his pocket, you might 
have heard him say, “I’ll buy my own cherries, that 
I will.” 

Mary was much pleased to see him return even 
sooner than the week before, and inclined to say 
how pleased she was, but checked herself, lest he 
might, when giving her the money, stop some for 
the last week’s mistake. 

When he had nearly finished his meal, he said,” 
“Here, Mary, you'll be wanting to go a-marketing 
directly, I suppose; there’s the money,” throwing 
it in her lap. a 

Her heart was ready to sink when she felt the 
money fall in her hand. “Ah,” she thought, “he 
has soon stopped the overplus of last week.” But, 
looking by the light of the fire at it, she thought it 
looked rather yellow, so getting up she went to the 
window—for it was a narrow court in which they 
lived, where the daylight never fairly entered the 
room, except by accident, or when a streak of sun- 
light shot its rays down among them. “Can it be 
possible?” she thought, “a sovereign and a half!” 
and she said, in a whisper, “Is this all for me, 
John ?” 

“Yes,” said John, “and I hope you'll spend it 
well.” 

“I hope,” said Mary, trembling, “you haven’t 
done anything wrong to get so much, John.” 

“No, my lass,” said John, while his heart trem- 
bled with emotion, “I have done wrong enough, , 
and am going to do right. for the future.” 

“But—” said Mary. 

“Never mind now,” said John, “get your bonnet: 
and shawl, and let us both go to market.” 








you'll be going to market soon, Mary. 


‘and I shall be glad to go soon,” but she had learnt 
by past experience, that she must not say too much 
on a Saturday night, remembering that “when the 
drink is in the wit is out.” So taking up the 
money she went into the bed-room to get her bon- 


had given her, was surprised to see three or four 
shillings more than she had been in the habit of 
receiving for some time past. 

“J wonder if he knows how much he has given 
me,” said Mary; but fearing, if she returned to 
ask, he might want it returned, she quickly passed 
down stairs, and out into the street, fearing every 
moment he would be after her for the extra shil- 
lings. The extra amount enabled her to add to 
the comforts of the family during the coming 
week. When she returned heavily laden from the 
market, she found from what the children had told 
her, that father had been out almost all the time, 
and feared lest he had gone in search of her. 
However, when he came in soon after, nothing was 
said on either side, and thus the night was ended. 
It is strange how this drink chills the intercourse 
between man and wife, is it not ? 

Sunday was spent in John’s usual manner. In 








“But,” said the landlady, while she was looking 
was by no means a drunkard. Indeed, he would | after the P’s and Q’s, (pints and quarts,) “I don’t | ner staid at home to read the paper. When the 


the morning he went out for a walk, and after din- 





he put his hand into his pocket, and taking out 
some money, threw it in her lap, saying, “I suppose | 


“Yes,” said Mary, and she would have added, 


net and shawl, and looking to see how much he | 


Mary did not need a second order to get ready,. 
so away she went, all the while wondering how alli 
this change was to be accounted for, resolving im 
her mind, while she was tying her strings, that she 
would quietly wait until John thought pzoper to: 
give her an explanation. ‘After bidding Emma and 
Tommy take care of the other children and the 
house, they went on their way. Jobn then briefly 
told her the decision he had come to, and hoped 
she would forgive him for the past, and help him 
|to do better for the time to come; to all of which 
Mary listened with trembling yet joyful interest. 
Their conversation, however, was soon interrupted 
by their approaching the first place that they should 
call at, which was the butcher’s, who, when he saw 
them coming together, soom ceased crying, “What 
will you buy?” “For,” thought he, “they won’t 
want much,—a small joint that every body else 
| leaves, or small pieces in yonder corner at 4d. a lb.” 
| So he continued looking at his stock of meat with 
‘his back towards John and Mary. 

He was aroused fiom his reverie by hearing 
John’s voice, “I say, gov’nor, what’s this leg of 
mutton a pound?” and: looking round, he saw John 





lin the act of handling:a piece of meat of that de- 
| scription. 

“The idea of your-asking that question !” thought 
the butcher; but in a moment he said, “Eight- 
pence !” 

“Take it down. and see what it weighs,” said 
John. 
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“Yes,” said the butcher, thinking to himself, “T’ll 


weigh it and that will settle you, 1 know.” 

“It weighs just 8 lbs., and comes to 5s and 4d.” 

“Now you are done,” he thinks. 

“T'll have it,” says John. 

“Yes,” thinks the butcher, “when you’ve paid 
for it.” 

“Here, Mary,” said John, “give him the money.” 

And Mary pushed her finger inside her old glove 
and brought out the sovereign and laid it down on 
the butcher’s block carefully, as if she was afraid 
of rubbing the gold dust off. 

The butcher watched every movement, and 
thought all this care was to be regarded as a sign 
of deception, or that the money was bad. So tak- 
ing it up quickly, he bounced it hard upon the 
block, to test its quality. When its ring assured 
him that all was right, ina moment his face changed 
its expression and his voice its tone, as he said, with 
great politeness, 


“Can I send it home for you, sir? and is there 


any other article—beef, pork, &c.?” while the 
change rested between his fingers. 

“No,” said John, feeling rather vexed, “nothing 
else to-night.” 

“Thank you, sir. Let me see; you live at No. 
20 Broad Street, don’t you ?”” 

“Yes,” said John, and upon Mary taking up the 
change, they passed out of the shop. 

It is not necessary for us to follow them round 
to the other places; it is only right to say that each 
shopkeeper was surprised and pleased to receive 


larger orders and more money, and as a matter of | 


course showed an extra amount of politeness. 

Meanwhile the children at home had their talk 
about the matter. 

“Tow funny,” said Tommy, “to see father and 
mother go out to market together !” 

“Yes,” said Sally, “isn’t it ?” 

“T wonder,” said Tommy, “whether any body fa- 
ther knows has died and left him some money ?” 
And with similar childlike talk they were engaged, 
when a sharp rap at the door disturbed them. 


Sally went to the door, and there stood a butch- 


er boy with a basket and a leg of mutton in it. 

“Does Mr. Lewis live here ?” said the boy. 

“No,” said Sally, “there is no one of that name 
lives here.” 

“Well, who does live here ?” said the boy. 

“My father and mother and me,” said Sally. 

“And what is your father’s name ?” said the boy. 

“They call him Jack Lewis,” said Sally. 

“Well, that’s the same man. Mr. and Jack’s all 
the same,” said the boy, “and here’s a leg of mut- 
ton for him.” 

“QO, Lam sure you’re wrong,” said Sally; “we 
never have such things as them come to our house.” 

“But I tell you it is all right,” said the boy, “and 
it’s paid for.” 

“Well, if it’s paid for, I'll take it in; but I’m 
sure you'll have to come and fetch it back again,” | 
said Sally. 

“QO, it will be all right,” said the boy, and away 
he went. 

“My word,” said Tommy, “isn’t it a whopper ? 
Only fancy if that were ourn, wouldn’t we have a 
tuck in it for our dinner?” And the little fellow | 
danced about the room for joy—and while he was 
cutting his capers in this manner, another knock | 
was heard at the door. 

“Here he comes,” said Tommy. But on open- 
ing the door, a baker’s boy presented himself with 
three large loaves. 

“Toes Mr. Lewis live here?” said the boy. 

“Well,” said Sally, thinking it strange, ‘my fa- | 
ther’s called Jack Lewis, if that’s him.” 

“All right, here’s these loaves for him. 

“Are they paid for?” said Sally. 

“Yes,” svid the boy; “come, make haste.” 

“Well, I'll take ’em in, being as how they are | 
paid for; but we never have such big loaves as 
them, and Iam sure you will have to fetch ’em 
back again—there’s a mistake somewhere.” 

“There, that’s all fudge,” said the boy, and off | 
he went. 

“My word,” said Tommy, “aint them busters ?” 
See, sister, they are new, and well baked, too, aint | 
they? Only fancy if them was ourn wouldn't we 
make an impression on them soon ?” 

And again he started off with a dance anda 
shout, in the midst of which another rap was heard 
at the door. 

But upon the door being opened, there was a lad 
with parcels of tea, sugar, coffee, &e.—and the} 
same question was asked. But Sally by this time 
had decided to take all in that was paid for, at the 
same time telling each one they mustn't be sur- 
prised if they had to fetch them back again. 

The green grocer sent potatoes and cabbage ; 
the butter man, eggs, bacon and butter; and a few | 
articles from different shops arrived, until the table 
began to be quite full. 

“IT do wish father and mother would come home,” 
said Sally. “Suppose a policeman was to come 
and find all these things here, what could we do?” 

“T wonder,” said Tommy, “whether father’s go- 
ing to keep a shop?” 

“Don’t be silly, Tommy ; it would make you still, 
I know, if we were all to go prison,” said Sally. 

In the midst of this dialogue, father and mother 
returned, and soon told the children the things on 
the table were for the coming week, and that all of 
them would have a share if they were good; and 
giving them each a piece of a new loaf and a bit of 
cheese, off they were sent to bed, and told to be 
very quiet. But quietness was out of the question ; 
no sooner were they up stairs than they began to 
talk of to-morrow’s feasting, and their tongues 
made such a noise that it awoke the other children. 
Then Tommy had to tell them that down stairs was 
such a whopping leg of mutton, and such big loaves, 
and lots of other things; and they soon set upa 
shout which brought the mother to the foot of the 
stairs, and she said, 

“If you children don’t be quiet, you shan’t have 
pudding to-morrow.” 

“Puddin! puddin!” said the little ones, “what's 
that?” And again the voice of Tommy was heard 
telling the others that downstairs there were flour 
and currants, and that on the morrow mother had 
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| he was writing his own upon the following leaf. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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promised to make a plum-pudding. Of course, 
with this additional piece of news, was it any won- 
der that long before the time for getting up had ar- | 
rived ‘Tommy was showing them, by the aid of the 
pillows, how mother would make the pudding? and 
then they wished for the time to arrive when they 
might be able to experience in reality that “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 

The day was at length fairly ushered in, and to 
the astonished eyes of the children the whole of the | 
articles were displayed. And when in the after-| 
noon, while all were seated around the table, | 
mother brought out a plate of nice, rosy cherries, | 
was it any wonder that the children set up a shout | 
of joy, and that Mary’s heart was too full to con-| 
tain its emotion? And while the children were} 
making earrings of the cherries, she drew close to| 
John, and kissing him quietly, the tears trickling 
down her cheeks the while, she whispered in his | 
ear, “We may be happy yet.” 

And so it was, for in a short time John found | 
that he could buy clothes for his children, and then | 
for himself and wife ; and then it began to be whis- | 
| pered that he was getting proud, for he moved into | 
|a better neighborhood, where he only had to pay | 
the same rent, nevertheless. And soon after he be- | 
gan to put by his savings in the building society, | 
and this enabled him to build a house for himself. | 
Meanwhile, the master, finding him more than ever 
attentive to his work, appointed him as foreman, at | 
an advanced rate of wages; and somehow John 
used to say that “he found it vastly more pleas- 
ant to receive £2 10s. a week for looking after men 
| doing the work, than 30s for doing it.” And step 
by step he arose until he became master himself; 
| and instead of working he had men to look after it 
and do it for him. His son Tommy is now prac- 
| tising as a physician. He himself has built a nice 
| row of houses, from which he receives sufficient to 
keep him without work the remainder of his days, 
and the rest of the children are being educated ; 
and added to all this, he and his wife have, by the 
blessing of God, become consistent members of a 
Christian church, and hearty supporters of the 
| temperance cause.—Zemperance Monthly Visitor. 
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| THE YOUNG FORGER. 

“Father,” said John Renssalaer, “just put your 
|name down now among my great men. Here’s a. 
j list I’m collecting—Peter Van Dunn, stadtholder ; 
| Hans Varnum, burgomaster; Solomon Pendennis, 
| counsellor; Jacob Bargno, merchant; Alph Herbert, 
attorney ; Woutu, the surgeon, the old schoolmas- | 
iter, the baron, the squire, the chancellor, the con- | 
| stable,—there’s no end to the dignitaries, father, | 
| and last but not least, shall come Wulfert Renssa- 
| laer, the banker. There'll not be a finer list of} 
autographs of great names in all Manhattan, I’ll be 





bound.” 

It was All Hallow Day evening, and the ancient 
New Yorkers had spent the day in sociality and | 
good cheer, and the family of Mr. Renssalaer was 
no exception to the universal gladness. Pleasant | 
games were going the round and forfeits were 
rapidly changing hands, when John produced his | 
autograph book and collected the names of the| 
company with a mock title to each till he came to | 
his father. 

Courtesy demanded that he should make no play | 


upon his father’s name, but he requested him to} 
write it in full, and, willing to promote the pleas-| 
antry of the hour, the old gentleman complied. | 
He could not see, then, that the leaf on which the | 
names were written had been cut off neatly at the | 
bottom and closed down with a light paste, and that 


It was one day in the summer, about two years | 
after the incident just related, that Alph Herbert, | 
one of the party that met that evening at the house | 
of Mr. Renssalaer, and who had been some time a 
clerk in the old banker’s employ, was summoned 
into the counting-room and charged with forging 
his employer’s name to a note. 

Never did a man look more overwhelmed than} 
young Herbert. His face lost color; he stammered 
and sunk down in a chair, fixing his gaze upon the 
fraudulent note with an expression that was piteous 
to behold. It was filled out in his own handwrit- | 
ing. There could be no mistake about it, and in a| 
kind of despair, though protesting his innocence, 
he passively allowed himself to be conducted to 

| jail. 

Several days passed, and one morning the old 
banker received a letter from Alph begging him to 
come and see him immediately, and bring the note | 
with him. The banker did so. He found the 
young man haggard and weak from mental suffer- 
ing, but perfectly calm and self-possessed. He 
looked long and earnestly at the note, and then ex- 
claiming, with a sigh of relief, “I thought so!” 
handed it back to Mr. Renssalaer, and requested 
that he might be admitted to bail for a few days, in 
order to bring to light certain facts that he thought 
would prove his innocence. 

There was something so peculiar in the manner 
of this request of his clerk, in whom, before, he 
had always placed perfect confidence, that the old 
banker indulged him, and, once at liberty, Herbert 
set about the detection of the real offender. 

It was less than a week from the time that he 
left the jail under bonds, when he called on Mr. 
Renssalaer and showed him a book full of names, 
scraps of poetry, law forms, &c., out of which a 
part of two adjacent leaves had been cut, and taking 

‘the forged note, he fitted it exactly into one of the | 


vacancies so that any one could see that it origi-| 


nally belonged there. Then he drew down the 
other leaf, and lo, it brought down a list of names 
directly over the note, covering it all except the sig- 
nature, which now appeared to be written the last 
of the list, and on the same leaf with the others! 

The old banker stood aghast, for he remembered 
signing his name in that very spot two years ago at 
Hallowmas-tide. 

“O horrible,” he exclaimed, “John !” 

“A long time ago,” pursued young Alph, while | 
the daughter and housekeeper of the old man lis-| 
tened with surprise and fear, “John and I used, 
when we were students together, to write often in 
each other’s blank books, (I remember it distinetly | 
now,) and sometimes we would draw up for each | 
other, by way of amusement, certificates, mimic 
diplomas, and skeleton bonds, wills and notes of | 
hand. I have procured his book by, I need not tell | 
you what management, (I was afraid it was de-| 
stroyed,) and I now know, though it shocks me to | 
say it, that John filled gut one of those old skele- | 
ton notes of mine, procured your signature to it, | 
and borrowed on it two thousand dollars! May | 
God forgive him, as I do!” | 

John Renssalaer escaped, and enlisted in the old | 
French war, where he was killed at the battle of | 
Oswego. The disgrace and fate of this his young- | 
est, and for many years his only son, was a terrible | 
blow to the old banker. 

Alph Herbert, however, proved to him a better 
son than he. Restored to his place in Wulfert’s 
business, in due time he married his daughter and 
inherited his wealth. T. B. 








THE FAMILY. ° 





PRICE OF THE COMPANION. 

The subscription price of the Companion for 
1863 will be ONE DoLLAR for a single subscriber— 
paid strictly in advance. 

If a subscriber delays payment four weeks after 
the commencement of his subscription year, ONE 
DOLLAR and TWENTY-FIVE cents will invariably be 
charged, and the payment of the extra twenty-five 
cents invariably exacted. 

Our subscribers, we have no doubt, will cheerful- 





ly comply with the evident purpose of the above | 
terms—which is, payment strictly in advance. | 

We are forced to make this rule, because of the | 
greatly increased cost of paper on which to print | 
the Companion. We cannot afford to make any | 
bad debts. The cost of publishing the Companion 
this year will be much greater than ever before. | 
We hope our young friends will remember this, and 
not only seek to enlarge its circulation, by obtain- 
ing new subscribers, but will also favor us by _pay- 
ing promptly in advance. 

pera Yo ee we 
THE SURGEON AND THE MARINE. 


In the terrific fight of the Merrimac with our 
vessels of war in Hampton Roads, in which the 
rebel monster destroyed the Cumberland, Dr. K. 
was a surgeon on the latter vessel, and while the 
contest was waging he was below in the hospital of | 
the ship attending to the wounded and dying. He | 
had just amputated the limb of a wounded man, | 
and was sponging the blood from it, preparing | 





do it up, when he heard the “hail” from the upper 
deck, which signified that some great danger im-| 
meg and starting with the bloody sponge in his 
nand, he sprang up the hatchway just in time to 
see that the ship was going down, and there was | 
not a moment to be lost if he would save his life. | 
He instantly cast away the sponge, and though un- | 
able to swim at all, he plunged over into the water. | 
While struggling there, a small boat of the Cum- | 





berland, called the launch, manned by Morris, with | 
a rope hanging from the stern, was just about put- | 
ting off for the shore. The doctor caught at the | 
rope, and clung to it for a moment, when his hands | 
slipped and he sank down. Rising again to the | 
surface, he chanced to grasp the rope again, and | 
this time with a death grasp. The launch was so} 
heavily loaded, and the doctor being heavy, it was | 
found that his weight was pulling the boat down so | 
much as to threaten to capsize her with all on! 
board, and they had to cut the rope and leave the | 
doctor to his fate to save the rest. Seeing this, a| 
bold and brave-hearted marine plunged into the | 
waves, seized the clothes of the doctor with his.) 
one hand, and brought him to the surface, and! 
swimming with all his might, came alongside the | 
launch, when they, with great difficulty, got the | 
doctor in, faint, exhausted, and almost lifeless; the 
marine, meanwhile, turning and swimming for the 
shore and disappearing from the party. After it| 
was over, and the doctor restored, he made inquiry | 
after the man who had saved him. It was weeks | 
that he continued the eager search, till at last he 
found him, and embracing him with tearful eyes, | 
demanded to know what he could give him for so 
noble an act. The marine at first declined every- | 
thing; but on the surgeon insisting upon doing | 


| 


something for him, he said if he chose he might | 
give him a sailor’s trumpet. The doctor was only | 
But beside this, he | 


too glad to reward him so. 
immediately wrote to his father, an old man in 


the State of M—, who sent his son a check for five | 


——SS) 
pressive of a father’s gratitude for the noble dee: 
The surgeon turned it into a splendid go 7 
on the back of which was inscribed the 
deed which had saved his life. 
presented to the marine, 
cheek at the unexpected 


Id wat! 
dat ol 
When this m 
tears of joy ran d e 
mark of gratitude, 
ee ee 
ONE OF OUR FRIENDS. 

Who is the friend that comes in at the wing, 
oftener than at the door, that hovers rounq oa 
bed all night, and yet is fresher than we are jn th 
morning when we wake? We have never se, 
his face, and yet we know him very well, Hy. 
one of our best friends; if we part with him e 
shall die. We should never shut him out if » 
can help it. Sometimes, when we do so, he shak, 
the doors and windows, trying to get in. Som, 
times he comes down the chimney and blows th 
smoke in our faces. Sometimes he sobs ag jf }, 
were unhappy, and the window-panes are wet wij 
his tears. This is when he is shut out in raip 
weather; but when it is fair again, if you raise th 
sash, he comes in and kisses youas kindly ag ove 
He is as fond of play as any of you ; in the winte 
he builds snow forts, and puts white caps on th, 
fence-posts, and balls in the empty birds’-nes, 
and snow in the traveller’s pockets. He breathe 
on the drifts, when the spring comes, and mel 
them away; he dries up the mud, and shakes th 
dew from the grass, and whispers to the viole: 
that it is time to open their blue eyes. He bring 
in at the windows the songs of birds, and the sm! 
of roses and of new-mown hay. He helps the 
school-boy to fly his kite, and keeps his little wing 
mill whirling all night when he is asleep. In th, 
autumn he has a great time, shaking the apple 
and nuts from the trees, and tossing about the ry: 
and yellow leaves, and hiding them away wher 
we shall never see them again. He likes the fp 
as well as we do, and always rushes toward it whe 
ever he gets a chance. If he did not breathe up 
it, it would go out. He is all around us, oy, 
side; he is within us, in every vein, and mus¢k 
and nerve. Every drop of blood upon which t: 
has not breathed turns black, and poisonous, ar} 
dead. We should always receive this friend in oy 
house whenever we can, and go out to meet hip 
very often indeed. There are no strong arms an) 
cheerful hearts except those who have him for a 
intimate friend. His name is AIR. 


Own hi 


























SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





DIED AT SEA, 

Many a noble, self-sacrificing young man in oz 
armies has died during the unholy war broug:: 
upon us by the slaveholders of the South, becaue 
of exposure in sickness and the want of proper «: 
tention and medicines, such as would have bea 
received from loving hearts.and hands at hom, 
A writer in the Presbyterian, whose letter is datd 
on board one of our transports filled with soldies 
on their way to some Southern port, shows hor 
sad a thing it is to die under such circumstanca 
The last words of the young man we hope will t 
remembered by our readers. 


“The weather became intensely cold, the ma 
were necessarily much exposed, and no small mea 
ure of sickness has been the result. It is a si 
thing to be sick, even when surrounded by ti: 
comforts of a home and the delicate attentions ¢ 
loved ones; but to be sick on board a man-of-wa, 
amid its necessary noise and confusion, and wii 
only such attentions as the male nurses and sturi 
shipmates can render, is still sadder. We have ¢ 
ready lost one brigh® and interesting young ma, 
and I fear that sone others will not survive. Th 
one who died on Friday was a youth of eighteer, 
belonging to Boston. His disease was diptheri 
He seemed to apprehend death from the comment 
ment, although he survived several days. Tk 
chaplain visited and prayed with him often, aul 
directed him to the crucified Saviour. At the fir 
interview be exclaimed, “O! sir, pray that I my 
be a true Christian before I die!” He was ver 
earnest, and there is some hope that before tk 
silver cord was cut he had obtained his heart’s dt 
sire. His grandfather had been written for, aul 
arrived from Boston an hour or two before he diel 
That grandfather had lately made his last will aut 


| testament, bequeathing twenty thousand dollars! 


this sailor boy! But he needs no earthly inher 
ance; and if our hopes for him are well foundet, 
a richer legacy is already his. 

+». 


A REGIMENT ON THE MARCH. 
The march of an army is ordinarily slow, at! 
fatiguing to the soldier. The dust or the mud, tt 
long, tedious halts, the exposure to pelting rain, 
cold, blinding snow and sleet, and to the dam), 
chilly night air, sadly try his physical endurant, 
and make his life anything but that of the gaudil 
dressed, Fourth-of-July soldiers, of our city street 
Here is a description, by a correspondent of the 
Salem Register, of a day’s march and a night’ 

halt of one of our Massachusetts regiments. 


On the march each regiment has its rear guard 
¢ one or two from each company to pick up stl 

ers. 
, At intervals of three-fourths of an hour the co 
umn halts for five or ten minutes to rest; usual! 
stop about an hour for dinner. About four and § 
half to five o’clock in the afternoon a_campi0i 
ground is selected. Each battalion is dismiss 
and all make for the nearest fence, and, leaving 0 
to guard what they get, the others carry the ra 
to where their arms are stacked, behind which the 
fires are made. Some get potatoes, others por 
and fowls if possible. Then each man has his pt 


hundred dollars as a gift for the brave marine, ex- | of coffee, toasts his pork, salt or fresh, on a st! 
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and with his hard tack soon has a supper, which, | 


with his appetite, is fit for a king. 


After supper is over, one man rolls himself up in | 


his blanket, and is soon sound asleep, with his feet 


to the fire. Others are talking over the events of | 


the day. Another may be seen writing in his jour- 
nal, or reading a chapter in his pocket*Bible. One 


by one, however, they drop off, until the guard over | 


tives of the sleeping host. we 
During the night; grunts of dissatisfaction may 


and soon it is seen in motion, and its occupant | 
crawls out of it; asks the time, growls at the guard | 
for not keeping a better fire, and puts on a pitch | 
rail, from which volumes of smoke roll off into the 
blackness of night; he may eat a midnight supper, 
and, after getting warmed up, again turns in, leav- | 
ing the same operation to be gone through with by | 
some other victim. H 

This, then, is the life of the soldier—rough, in- | 
deed. Not like the staid, sober life to which we | 
have been accustomed in our dear New England | 
homes. But a life which, to bear it, requires a 
good constitution, a cheerful mind, and a willing 
heart. Our boys possess all these, and though they 
often think of and sigh for, the pleasures and dear 
companions of home, they bear it willingly, know- 
ing that it is all for their country, and for the flag 
which they have, so far, bravely supported. 

i > 2 
KINDNESS. 

Be kind to the creatures, for God made them all, 

And places them under your care ; 
And He says in His Word not a sparrow can fall 

That has not in His notice a share. 
Be kind to poor Carlo, or Juno, or Dash, 

See how he is waiting for you; 
How he gambols and frisks at your side as you walk: 

Love your dog, he is faithful and true. 
Be kind to poor pussy, and give her a place 

On the mat or the hearth-rug so neat ; 
And do not let any one harass or tease, 

Or shackle her soft, velvet feet. 
Be kind to your pony, who carries you safe 

All over the hills far away ; 
If possible spare him the use of the whip, 

And teach him in love to obey. 


Be kind to your pets, those innocent things, 
For many from home are exiled— 

Java sparrows, macaws, and the gay cockatoo, 
Who oft a sad hour have beguiled. 

Do these things ; they are right; but never forget 
There are duties more binding than these : 

Bestow not on them what the poor of the flock 
May want for their comfort or ease. 


Be kind to the poor, for your Master and Lord 
Chose their lowly estate for His own ; 
And many among them will, at the last day, 
Be exalted to share in His throne. 
nS 
A BRAVE BOY AND A NARROW ESCAPE. 
We commend the courage and coolness of the 
little hero of the following anecdote to the imita- 
tin of our young readers. We fear that very 
few boys of his age would have exhibited such 
presence of mind: 


One day, while the writer was in a steamboat 
crossing the ferry from New York to Brooklyn, 
the pilot rang the bell for the engine to stop. On 
looking out to see the cause, there appeared a 
small sail-boat, just ahead, managed by a single 
boy, apparently not more than fourteen or fifteen 
years old. The tide was running strongly, and 
the headway of the boat could not be immediately 
stopped, nor could the little fellow quickly change 
his course, and it appeared almost impossible to 
prevent a collision and the sinking of the small 
boat. Did the boy lose his wits from fright, whim- 
per and cry, and give up all for lost? Nota bit 
ofit. Standing erect at the helm, and doing his 
best to guide his boat, he sang out to the pilot of 
the steamboat, “Clear the track, or Pll run you 
down!” Such was the dauntless spirit of the lit- 
tle fellow that the passengers cheered him loudly, 
and more than a dozen stood ready to plunge in 
to his aid, had his craft been overset. Fortunately 
this did not happen, though he escaped only by a 
few feet, and passed safely on, leaving all who had 
witnessed the occurrence in enthusiastic admira- 
tion of his presence of mind and intrepidity. 


a. ooo 
THE BOY-DRUNKARD. 


“I have come to ask you to send your children to 
Sunday-school,” said Mr. Spence to Mr. Triover. 
+ “I don’t want my boys to go to Sunday-school ; 
they can learn mischief enough at home,” said Mr. 
Triover, as he stood in the door of a miserable hut. 

“We don’t want to teach them mischief; we. 
Want to teach them to keep out of mischief.” 

ae they ever done you any mischief?” 

“No.” 

“Then why do you trouble your head about 
them >” 

“Because I wish to do them good. I wish to see 
t em grow up to be respectable, Christian, happy 
men. 


“You think they aren’t respectable now ?” 

“I didn’t say anything about that.” 

“But that is what you meant.” 

“No. I said what I meant, that I wished to do 
them good. If you will send them to the Sunday- 
school, we will try to do them good.” 

“I shan’t send them.” 

“Why not »” 

“Because they can get along well enough with- 
out your Sunday. school ; besides, I don’t want them 
to be beholden to you broadcloth folks. Besides, 
if I were to send’ them, they wouldn’t go. They 
have been brought up to do as they have a mind 
to. It wouldn’t suit them to go in their rags among 
your children all dressed up. Besides, Sunday is 
their fishing day. You can't have them, no way 
that you can fix it.” 


our arms and headquarters are the only representa- | 


| 
be heard proceeding from some bundle of blankets, | 


Mr. Spence continued to press the matter till) 
Triover became angry and swore dreadfully. Mr. | 
Spence then took his leave. 

It was true, what Triover said, that his boys had | 
been brought up to have their own way. They | 
were never controlled except in regard to one thing. 
When they were young they were compelled, by 
their father, to drink rum. It was one of his 
amusements, when he was drunk, to compel his 
children to get drunk. They thus contracted a 
taste for liquor in early life: they all became drunk- 
ards before they grew up. 

Early in the winter, one of the boys for whom 
Mr. Spence pleaded that they might come to Sun- 
day school, was missing. It was concluded that 
he had run away. But in about a week his body 
was found at a cider mill. The cider mill stood in 
the orchard, away from any house. A barrel of 
cider had been left there to turn into vinegar. ‘It 
had been forgotten, and the cold weather came on. 
James Triover saw it, and was accustomed to visit 
it by night. Onacold night in the latter part of 
November, he was frozen to death by the side of 
the cask from which he drew the means of intoxi- 
cation. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE OSTRICH. 


When I was a child my mother had an ostrich- 
plume in her hat, which it was my delight to look 
at. She said it was found in the desert of Africa, 
where the ostrich shed its feathers. Only think of 
finding such a beautiful thing in a desert. Does it 
live there? The ostrich is sometimes called the 
camel-bird, because it dwells in waste and solitary 
places, and can go a long while without water. 
You have perhaps heard it called a “silly bird,” be- 
cause it was said that when pursued it often pokes 
its head into the sand, and imagines itself hid, for- 
getting that all the while its big body is exposed to 
sight, offering a fine mark to the hunter. Better 
acquaintance with the ostrich corrects this scandal. 
On the contrary, it is One of the wariest of birds ; 
besides, it could not live with its nose in the sand 
any better than we could. 

It always keeps a sharp lookout for danger, and 
for this reason it is almost impossible to take one 
alive. In order to get a shot at one, the hunter 
has to dig a hole near the pools or brooks where 
they come to drink, in which he hides, and then 
shoots one if he can. The least movement or noise 
startles them, and they are off with the speed of an 
antelope. You know they outrun the swiftest 
horse; having a foot something like a camel’s, with 
a soft pad underneath, and only two toes, one seven 
inches long, with a great claw, the other four inches, 
and no claw. You have seen their eggs, perhaps ; 
cream-colored, and very large; one would hold‘a 
quart of water. They lay their eggs in the sand ; 
but they do not leave the sun to hatch, or the hot 
sand to nurse them; mother ostrich carefully tends 
all she can; the rest of the eggs—a nest often con- 
tains thirty or forty—she rolls one side, and these 
afford food to the little ones when they are hatched. 
The bird is very tall, seven or eight feet high, and 
each of its wings is a yard long when the feathers 
are stretched out; but for all that it cannot fly. 
There is an Egyptian tale about the ostrich, which 
says its wings are clipped, and pretends to account 
for it. As it may account for the fall of many a 
soaring spirit of human plumage, I will relate it to 
you. ‘The race had once been beautiful, strong of 
wing, and high in flight. Then one evening one of 
the largest forest birds said to the ostrich, “Brother, 
shall we fly to-morrow, God willing, to the river 
and drink ?” And the ostrich answered, “Yes, I 
will.” At dawn they flew away, first up toward the 
sun, higher and higher, the ostrich far above the 
others. It flew on in its pride up toward the light ; 
it relied upon its own strength, not upon the Giver 
of that strength; it did not say, “God willing.” 
Then the avenging angel drew aside the veil from 
the streaming flames, and in that moment the bird’s 
wings were burnt, and he sank in wretchedness to 
the earth. Neither he nor his species were ever 
afterward able to raise themselves up in the air. 
They fly timidly—hurry along in a narrow space. 
They are a warning to mankind, in all our thoughts 
and all our enterprises to say, “God willing.”— 
Child’s Paper. 
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BIRDIE’S TRUST. 


Ah! poor little birdie, out in the storm, 

With no loving sunbeam to keep thee warm, 

Dark night is approaching, dreary and cold,— 

O, haste thee! and fly to some sheltering fold! 
“I fear not the tempest—pewee! pewee ! 
He who made birdies will take care of me.” 


But, birdie, dost hear how the wild winds blow ? 
Dost see through the air the thick-coming snow ? 
Thy feathery coat, though downy and light, 
Is but a frail cover for thee this night. e 

“T thank thee, kind lady—pewee! pewee! 

I know a snug nook to which I can flee.” 


The chilling old ice-king a short reprieve 

Has granted.to winter, so loth to leave; 

And, birdie, thou’lt perish beneath their sway, 

For the rightful queen, spring, must needs delay. 
“T pray thee, be hopeful—pewee ! pewee ! 
Through the darkened sky a sunbeam I see.” 


Ah! why didst thou leave, thus early, that land 
So much better suited to thy frail band ? 
Though welcome, thrice welcome, if thou should’st die 
Of hunger or cold, I’d sit down and cry. 
“), fear not, dear lady—pewee! pewee! 
God keeps me, and so I’m trustful, you see.” 


Sweet birdie, of thee a lesson I'll learn— 
To Him, at all times, for courage to turn ; 
That thy faith and trust may ever be mine, 
And my love and hope be steadfast as thine. 
Then sunshine will follow the storm—‘“pewee !” 
Henceforth the truest of friends we will be. 
Child at Home. 


“THANK YOU.” 
“Mother,” said a little girl, “I gave a poor beg- 








“If they are in want of clothes, we will furnish 
them with clothes suitable to attend school in.” 


“They won’t come ; they love to have their own 
Way too well.” 


gar child a drink of water; and she said “Thank 
| you’ to me so beautifully; and it made me so glad, 
i shall never forget it.” 





Now, children can do a great many things worth 


a “thank you.” Kind offices are everywhere and 
at all times needed ; for there are always sick ones, 
sorrowful ones, poor ones, besides dear ones, to 
make happy by kindness; and it goes further to- | 
vard making home happy than almost anything 
else. Kind offices also are within everybody’s 
reach, like air and sunshine; and if anybody feels 
fretful, or discontented, or repining, or unthankful, | 
and wants a medicine to cure it, 1 would say, Do a| 
“thank you’s” worth of kind offices every hour you 
live, and you will be cured. It is a wonderful | 
sweetener of life. Try it. 





tz A COUGH, COLD, OR IRRITATED THROAT, if allowed 
to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronchial affec- 
tions, oftentimes incurable. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief. 
In BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA and CaTARRH they are benefieial. The 
good effects resulting from the use of the Troches, and their ex- 
tended use, has caused them to be counterfeited. Be sure to 
guard against worthless imitations. OnTarin only the genuine 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, which have proved their efficacy 
by a test of many years. PuBLIC SPEAKMRS and SINGERS should 
use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who over-tax the 
voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should have them. 
Sold everywhere at 25 cents a box. 3-—3m 





PURGATION MADE PERFECT. 
DR. RADWAY'S PILLS. 


All physicians admit the importance of purgation in the treat- 
ment of disease, and the most eminent physiologists have con- 
tended that if a vegetable substitute for Calomeland Mercury, pos- 
sessing the properties of strengthening the pacient while under- 
going medication, a cure forall diseases would be secured. 

Dk. Radway, in the discovery of the Medicinal properties of 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


demonstrates the correctness of this theory, and secures to the 
scientific world, a purgative that can be administered at any 
time, and under all circumstances and conditions, where purga- 
tion is desired—that will secure the desired results. 

In all cases of Fevers, either Yellow, Typhoid, Bilious, Ship, 
Scarlet Fever and Ague, Small Pox, Erisipelas. Pneumonia, In 
flammation of the Bowels, Liver or Kidneys, where drastic pur- 
gation would be too irritating and weakenin® to the patient, RAD- 
WAY'S REGULATING PILLS can be giveu with perfect safety 
and will secure the important desiderati so anxiously wished for. 
They will purge the offending humors from the system, and im- 
part strength to the enfeebled patient. . 


NUTRITIOUS PURGASTIVE. 
Dr. RADWAY's PILLS possess a wonderful nutritious principle. 
Every dose that is taken, imparts nourishment to the vital prin- 
ciple, instead of depleting the patient by purging ; every dose in- 
creases his strength. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER Box. 


2—2w 





t#" BRUSSELS TAPESTRY CARPETS FOR 87 CENTS.— 
Balance of invoices of these goods we are selling at old prices. 
Also,3-plys, Kidderminsters and Ingrains, purchased at the auc- 
tion trade sales in New York before the advance in prices. Also, 
Oil Cloths at manufacturers’ prices. Also, Royal Medalions and 
Velvets of English production, all of which are selling at much 
under the market rates, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET COM- 
PANY, 75 Hanover Street. 





t2~ CARPETS.—Having placed In store a larze stock of Car- 
peiings from the auction trade sales in New York, previous to 
the great advance in prices, we are now offering all grades at 
much less than the ruling rates. 


NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street. 





te CARPETS.—Ovr Systems oF TraDE—One price system; 
cash system. NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 75 Han- 
over Street. 





2" CARPETS.—There can be but one best place at which to 
select your Carpets. Large assortment—low prices—correct rep- 
resentations—no deviations from prices—terms cash. On the 
principles embodied in the above phrases a large trade and satis- 
factory to all concerned is carried on by the NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street. 





21,000 pieces Tapestry Brussels, of English mannfacture, 
from the late auction trade sales in New York, now selling at 
much under price by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 
75 Hanover Street. 1—3w 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Nothing is so suitable for a present, either to old or young, as 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


It reveals the unseen things of creation, and shows the small- 
est insect to be fearfully and teonderfully made. It is an end- 
less source of amusement, and at the same time imparts the most 
valuable information. 

Any child can use it, and noone, old or young, fails to be de- 
lighted with it. Every household should have one of these beau- 
tiful and instructive instruments. 

Every one who gives a child a Craig Microscope, will do that 
child alasting good. 

Price $2. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $2,25, or with six beau- 
tiful mounted ohjects, $: ‘ 


Mounted objects at the rate of $1,50 per doz. 
C. H. WHEELER & CO., 
379 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Agents for New England. 1— 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 


COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorir. 


AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR $5,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
Tue CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WoRLD. 


Printing Office, No. 1... ++++.Ten Dollars. 





Press, 5 by 6 inches....... $5,00 | Can of Ink....... Diksemelnccmasel 50 
1 font of type......ccccccced 00 | Irom Chase......ciccccccccccs 50 
Ink Roller...... cocccoccsocp 204 Furniture....cccce Reccencccss D0 
Ink Box......... eoccece eevee jamal 

Office complete...........+. tee ceeeeeseceeeedeesee s SLOU 


Printing Office No. 2............Twenty Dollars, 


Press,8 by 12 inches......$10,00 
One font of type..... codeey SU 
One font of fancy type... 
Composing Stick..... evcee 
Ink Roller..... erceeenp see 

Office complete. ...cccccccccccsccccsses 








No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press seeeee G15 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, Old style.......cssecccccccceccsccccseed 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE Best 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses ever 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finda 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself or 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in any 
town, city or village, with @ small outlay for press and types: 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do common 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circu- 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paice or Presses ; No. 1,$5; No. 2, $10; No. 3, $15; No. 4, $20. 
Price oF Printine Orrices, including Press: No. 1, $10; No.2, 
$20; Noe 3, $30; No. 4, $40. 


LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 





PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. S.A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 

Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots tor 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, } 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beaut 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT I8 NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quant'ty as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one’s 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
censure against grey haus tothe most advanced age. 





THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS, S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
tresh the Hair, renderingit soft, silky and glossy,and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandraf 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 
VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 

Rev. A. WessTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. 1am now neiher bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 

Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That M's. S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of tae hair where baldness has commenced, | have the ey- 
idence of my own eyes.” 

DOCTORS APPROVE, 

Dr. J. R. Dictrneuam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes ; 
“One of my family whose ir had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, bat cou- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 





ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Morvey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘*The effect of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wo. Porrevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to growon bald spots. I 
haverecommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H.:J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish w have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer 1s nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Worla’s Hair Restorer and Zylobaisa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfauctory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have @ world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Il] , writes : 
“I have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted like acharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for, Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: ‘I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, EsQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. 1 could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





ar We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on whgch they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on haviiig these: 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37}, 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. ._ 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YOR . 





5l—ly 18 WATER STREET, BOSTON. ° 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








| thoughts befitting the sudden and inevitable change | 
awaiting him. His last words to his companions 
| were, “O, take off my vest and cover my head so | 
‘ that I may not see the water!” An effort was made | 
to do this, but the garment could not be removed, 
and his face was covered with a napkin, just as the | 
tide was rising around him. In the course of a} 


STREET EDUCATION. few minutes after this, the cold, green waves cov-| 


“And what are you here for ?” said a chaplain of | ered the body, and the sorrowing crowd dispersed. 
one of our prisons to a newly arrived convict ? | 
“For breaking and entering a store, and steal- | — 


ing,” was the answer. VARIETY. 


After further conversation, the chaplain inquired, a ~ 
“How is it that a young man so well educatea 8 THE BATTLE AUTUMN OF 1863. 
you are could have been tempted to this crime ?” The fags of war lke storm-birds fy 

‘‘Sir,” said the prisoner, tears running down his The charging trumpets blow ; ‘ 
cheeks, “I had a good home education ; it was my Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 

. P ss No earthquake strives below. 

street education that ruined me. I used to slip out 

of the house and go off with boys in the street. In 
the street I learned to lounge; in the street I 
learned to ¢wear ; in the street I learned to smoke; 
in the street I learned to gamble; in the street I 
learned to pilfer. O, sir, it is in the street the 
devil lurks to work the ruin of the young.” 

We wish that all the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion would remember these words of the 
prisoner, and especially do we direct the attention 
of boys to this language! Beware, then, of street 
education, and spend your evenings at home, in 
reading instructive books, or with good company, 
or in such places of recreation aid amusement as 
your parents will approve. Do not be enticed by 
idle and vicious boys to roam the streets, for if you 


do, 


COMPANION. 


pilin 
BOSTON, JANUARY 15, 1863. 





And calm and patient Nature keeps 
Her ancient promise well, 

Though o’er her bloom and greenness sweeps 
The battle’s breath of hell. 


And still she walks in golden hours 
Through harvest-happy farms, 

And still she wears her fruits and flowers 
Like jewels on her arms. 


What means the gladness of the plain, 
This joy of eve and morn, 

The mirth that shakes the beard of grain, 
And yellow locks of corn ? 


Ah! eyes may well be full of tears, 
When hearts with hate are hot ; 

But even-paced come round the years, 
And Nature changes not. 


She meets with smiles our bitter grief, 
With songs our groans of pain ; 

She mocks, with tint of flower and leaf, 
The war-field’s crimson stain. 


“Satan will find some mischief still 


Still in the cannon’s pause, we hear 
For idle hands to do,” i 


Her sweet thanksgiving psalm ; 
Too near to God for doubt or fear, 


and you will be caught in that mischief; and when She shares the eternal calm. 


too late rue your folly for preferring street to home 
education. 


She knows the seed lies safe below 
The fires that blast and burn ; 
For all the tears of blood we sow 

She waits the rich return. 


—___—+o+—___— 
PICKET GUARDS. 


You read in the papers about “picket firing,” 
about capturing pickets, “driving in” pickets, and 
soon. Perhaps you would like to know what the 
pickets of an army are. ‘They are its sentinels, its 
watchmen, its lookouts, to give it early notice of 
danger. When an army encamps, the soldiers are 
tired, and want to sleep. But if they should all 
lie down and go to sleep, an enemy might come 
and surprise and capture them. Hence some are 
“detailed” from every company, and placed in 
charge of an officer, called the “officer of the guard.” 
He takes them out from a quarter to half a mile, 
and places them where they can watch for the ene- 
emy without being seen. He is careful, also, to 
place them where they can readily run together 
and help each other if there is danger, or can send 
an alarm back, from one to another, to the officer, 
or into camp. .This is called putting the guards in 
supporting distance. 

When the picket is posted by the officer, he is 
told to keep a constant lookout in every direction, 
and to listen for all unusual sounds. If a single 
man approaches, he is to challenge him, and if he 
cannot give the countersign, the picket is to call 8 2 : 
for the officer of the guard, and to keep the man sepa judges, who have seen this last specimen of 
at the point of his bayonet until the officer comes, | his mechanical ingenuity, say the boat is, in every 
If the man, when challenged, tries to run away, | Way, Well finished, and would do credit to the most 
the picket is to shoot him, for he is probably a spy. skillful and most experienced boat carpenter in the 
If the picket sees or hears a large body of men ap-| country. One of his experiences is so remarkable 
proaching, he does not wait to challenge them, but | that it deserves to be particularly mentioned. He 
fires his gun to give the alarm, and runs back. | has a brother, who is the owner of a small coast- 
The other pickets, hearing his alarm, fall back, too, | ing vessel, which he sails himself, and for some 


She sees with clearer eye than ours, 
The good of suffering born, 

In hearts that blossom like her flowers, 
And ripen like her corn. 

O, give to us, in times like these, 
The vision of her eyes ; 

And make her fields and fruited trees 
Our golden prophecies ! 


O, give to us her finer ear! 
Above this stormy din 
We, too, would hear the bells of cheer 
Ring peace and freedom in. @. Wats 


ene ae 
A BLIND BOAT-BUILDER. 
There have been blind poets, blind professors of 
mathematics, blind musicians, but a blind boat- 
maker, such as is described below, is a novelty : 





In the township of Barroch, a man is living 
named William Louttit, who has been blind from 
his infancy. This man has, without any assistance 
whatever, built two or three small fishing-boats ; he 
has just completed one measuring twelve feet in keel, 
and of sufficient size for six men to fish in.. Com- 





fight at the battle of Antietam, and came out un-| 
harmed, but found that a bullet had perforated the 
Bible lying on his breast, which was discovered in | 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY 


the midst of the book. Zhat young wife’s Bible bon wn of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeipi of tng 


had saved his life! 
+o | 
THREE FOR A CENT. 


A poor little girl belonging to a Sunday school 
class, when offering her penny for the Pottawato- | 


mies, hesitated a little, and being asked if her) ,~loth, Scents. 


mother had given her said penny for heathen -. 
oses, answered, ‘No, but for some slate pencils ;” | 

but she had a little short pencil, and would rather | 
give the cent to the pagahs. The next Sunday | 
the teacher appeared with three long pencils, and | 
the following dialogue ensued : 

“Mary, last Sunday you gave your penny to 
God, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

‘“‘Well, He has sent three pencils.” 

“Why ! does God keep pencils? And does He 
give three for a cent? How good He is!” 


God sent the pencils by His servant—the teach- 
er. He often rewards faithfulness by causing His 
children to act as His messengers. 

+o —— — 
THE BOY’S DREAM. 


One summer evening, a little boy was sitting on | 
the threshold of a neat little cottage in a country | 
village, and as the shades of night descended upon 
him, he fell asleep and dreamed. In his dream he 
was an old man, with gray hairs on his head; and 
upon thinking over his past life, he said to himself, 
“T have lived these years, and not known God, the 
Great Father. I have never thought anything 
about religion. O, that I had my time to live over 
again! I would learn to live for some good pur- 
pose. I would try to make myself useful in the 
world, and to know the Great Father of which the 
Bible speaks.” The sun had sunk to rest, and 
darkness covered the face of the earth when this 
little boy awoke, and found himself once more a 
child, on the threshold of his father’s cottage. He 
did not forget his dream, but earnestly sought Him 
who said, “I love them that love Me, and those 
who seek Me early shall find Me.” Nor did he 
seek in vain. 





SINGULAR ARITHMETICAL FACT. 


Any number of figures you may wish to multi- 
ply by 5, will give the result if divided by 2—a 
much quicker operation; but you must remember 
to annex a cipher to the answer where there is no 
remainder—and where there is a remainder, what- 
ever it may be, to annex a 5 to the answer. Mul- 
tiply 464 by 5, and the answer will be 2,320; di- 
vide the same number by 2, and you have 232— 
and as there is no remainder you add a cipher. 
Now take 399—multiply by 5, and the answer is 
1,995; on dividing this same by 2, there is 199 
and a remainder; you, therefore, place 5 at the end 
of the line, and the result is again 1,995. 


———~o—_—_———- 
“HOW DO YOU DOP” 


“That’s English and American. 

“How do you carry yourself?” That’s French. 

“How do you stand?”’ That’s Italian. 

“How do you find yourself?” That’s German. 

‘How do you fare ?” That’s Dutch. 

“How can you?” That’s Swedish. 

“How do you perspire ?” That’s Egyptian. 

“How is your stomach? Have you eaten your 
rice?” 'That’s Chinese. 

“How do you have yourself?” That’s Polish, 

“How do you live on?” That’s Russian. 


e. 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Fa 


D.1 ° 
| RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Develo 


a - Miliar}y 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkis. 
16mo, cloth, 75 eents. opkins 


An excellent and popular book 


EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams 


). 12mo, cloth, $1,25 
bMent og 
b. Limo, 


HE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey an 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, 


the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. 


ar 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, 8 cents Teta 
ITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. Svo, $12 p 

Cloth, $3,00. — 


K 


|MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yyi- 


com, D. D. 16mo, eloth, @cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, p 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. ae 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influenee, Bya 
New England Clergyman. 12moe, cloth,75 cents. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, 18m 


cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 33 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, Iate missionary to 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. R. Williams 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. Fi 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Seripture Truths y. 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home 

and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 16mo, cloth’ 


63 cents. 

SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap We 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. : 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louisg 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents is 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 3. Prout Newcombe. With 

numerous Illustrations. I6mo,cloth,75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Path 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. I6mo, cloth, 42 cents, 

AGNES HOPETOUN’'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs, 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. i’ 





Cc. & A, SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 
21—ly 





PARTICOLAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who eontem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give meg 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books o1 ali 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan [ have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
their own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and [ am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


34— -HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuitt. 





FALL 8TYLES 
HATS AND CAPS FOR BOYS, 
JUST RECEIVED AT 
JACKSONS, 101 COURT STREET. 
A NEW LOT OF WINTER CAPS FOR BOYS 
JUST OPENED. 


101 Court Street, Boston. 101 
35—tf 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS. - 


The sciences of Chemistry and Medicine have been taxed to their 
utmost to produce this best, mst perfect purgative whieh is 
known to man. Innumerable proois are shown that these Pitts 
have virtues which surpass in excellence the ordinary medicines, 
and that ‘they win unprecedentedly upon the esteem of all men. 
They are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. Ther 
penetrating properties stimulate the vital activities of the body, 
remove the obstructions of its organs, purify the blood, and expe 
disease They purge out the foul humors which breed and grow 
distemper, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into their nat- 
ural action, and mpart healthy tone with strength to ihe whok 
system. Notonly dothey cure the every-day complaints ofev 
ery body, but also formidable and dangerous diseases that have 
baffled the best of human skill. While they produce powerful ef 
fects, they are at the same time in diminished doses, the safes 
and best physic that can be employed for children. Being sugar- 
coated, they are pleasant to take; and being purely vegetable, 
are free from any risk or harm. Cures have been made which 
surpass belief, were they not substantiated by men of such exalted 
position and character as to forbid the suspicion oi untruth. Many 
eminent clergymen and physicians have left their names to certi- 
fy to the public the reliability of our remedies, while others have 
sent me the assurance of their conviction that our Preparations 
contribute immensely, to the relief of my afflicted, suffering fellow 


and form together under the officer of the guard. 
If the body of men coming seems to be more nu- 
merous than they, the guards fall back to the camp, 
and rouse the whole army to resist an attack. 
This is called driving in the pickets. 

If a picket sleeps on his post, the enemy ma 
capture him, and surprise the whole army. For 
this reason, sleeping while on guard is a great 
crime, according to military law, and is punished 
with death. An army without pickets would be 
like a man blind and deaf on a railroad track ; it 
would not know when danger was near, though li- 
able to be overtaken by it at any moment.—Chris- 
tian Herald. 

~~ +0) - - 
DROWNED BY THE RISING TIDE. 

The death of a human being, even under the 
most favoring circumstances, exerts naturally in 
persons who witness it feelings of awe and sadness; 
but how harrowing must be the emotions occa- 
sioned by such a death-scene as the following. 
The accident occurred in Scotland : 


On Thursday last, the schooner Comet put into 
the harbor of Carliestown, and took the ground on 
asand bank ata short distance from the quay. 
Next day, as the tide was flowing, five men were 
engaged in docking the vessel, when a person 
standing on the quay observed that she was about 
to keel over. He gave the alarm, and four out of 
the five men succeeded in getting away from the 
falling vessel; the fifth, a man named William 
Loch, was caught by the hull as it went over, the 
bulwarks resting on his loins, leaving his head, 
arms and the upper part of his body free. 

The tide was coming in sh hy and it was 
known that the prostrate body would be submerged 
in the course of an hour if the weight of the ves- 
sel could not be shifted. In the course of a few 
minutes all the seamen, carpenters and able-bodied 
men in the town were upon the spot, and every ef- 
fort was made to lift the vessel a few inches, but 
in vain; and by the time the water had reached 
the prostrate prisoner it was evident that his fate 
was sealed. The scene which ensued was truly pit- 
iable and heart-rending; it was witnessed by a 
large number of spectators, among whom there 
was hardly adry eye. The Rev. Thomas Young 
walked into the water beside the drowning man, 
engaged in prayer, and drew his attention to 


{time William went with him as one of the crew, 
| and in many respects was highly useful on board. 
| He now, however, lives at home with his father, 
who is far advanced in years. There is hardly any 
ordinary piece of work which he cannot execute 
with almost the facility and readiness of one who 
has the full use of his sight. He is also a good 
| performer on the violin. Like most blind people, 
| Louttit is of a cheerful and contented disposition ; 
| and he has hitherto maintained himself, by his own 
industry. 
es 
A “TIMBER HAT.” 


Somewhere about the year 1780, so runs the sto- 
ry, a travelling millwright—in those days the king 
of mechanics —footsore, and with the broadest | 
Northern Doric accent, stopped at Soho, a locality | 
once indicative of field sports, but then the engine 
factory of Boulton & Watt, and asked for a 
His aspect was little better than one of “beggary 
and poor looks,” and Mr. Boulton had bidden him 
God-speed to some other workshop, when, as he | 
was turning away sorrowfully, Mr. Boulton sud- | 
denly called him back. | 

“What kind of hat have you on your head, my, 
man ?” 

“It’s just timmer, sir.” 

“Timber, my man? Let’s look at it. 
did you get it ?” 

“I just made it, sir, my ainsel !” 

“How did you make it ?” 

“] just turned it in the lathie.” 

“But it is oval, man; and a lathe turns things 

round !” 
* “Aweal! 
gait to please me. I’d along journey afore me, 
and I thocht I’d have a hat to keep out the water; 
and I hadna muckle siller to spare, and I just made 
ane.” 

By his inborn mechanism, the man had invented 
the oval lathe, and the hat made his fortune. He | 
became a distinguished machinist. 





Where 


I just gaur’d the lathie gang anither 








THE BIBLE SAVING A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


A private in one of the regiments of Massachu- | 
setts volunteers, while filling his knapsack on leav- 
ing home for the seat of war, was urged by his 
young wife to put her Bible in it. He refused for | 
want of room, and she sewed the Bible in a pocket | 
to his flannel shirt. He was in the thickest of the! 





“May thy shadow never be less!” That’s Per- 
sian; and all mean much the same thing. 


—_—_—¢+@9——___—_——_—- 
A LITTLE GIRL’S CONTRIBUTION. 
A correspondent of one of our daily papers says: 


We have seen a shirt made for the Soldiers’ Hos- 
pital by a little girl—the work on which would do 
no discredit to any seamstress. It bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: “The little fingers of Alice 
Heath, of Bunker Hill, Charlestown, Mass., aged 
44 years, sewed every stitch in this shirt. She 
loves the soldier.” It will be sent to Washington, 
where it is hoped it will give additional pleasure 
to some brave soldier. 

There’s an example of “good works,” for our 
young friends ! 


men. 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Amer 
ican Almanac, containing directions for the use and certificate 
of their cures of the following complaints : 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism. Dropsy, Heart 
burn, Headache arising from a foul stomach, Nausea, Indiges 
ition, Morbid Inaction of thgf8owels and Pain arising therefrom, 
Fiatulency, Loss of Appetffv, all Diseases which require an evac 
nant medicine. They also,by purifying the blood and stimulat- 
ing the system, cure many complaints which it would not bk 
supposed they could reach, such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, 
Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Live 
and Kidneys, Gout and other k'ndred complaiuts arising from 4 
low state of the body or obstruction of its functions. z 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with some other Pil 
they make more profit on. Ask for AYER'S PILLS, and tait 
nothing else. No other they can give you compares with this 2 
its intrinsic value or curative powers. The sick want the bet 
aid there is for them, and they should have it. 

PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX,OR FIVE BOXES FOR $1. 
PREPARED BY 
D.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 

ty Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Rett! 
by all Druggists. 49-2 
o> ———_—_—— 


WHERE GOD IS NOT. 


A teacher, when talking to his pupils one day 
about God being present in heaven’above and earth 
beneath, asked if any of them could tell where God 
is not. “Yes,” said a little boy, “He is not in the 
heart of a sinner, for you know the Bible says, 
‘God is not in all their thoughts.’ ” 


———_+o+_____. 


THE following smart reply was made by the first 
embassador of the Japanese Embassy at Paris to 
M. Thouvenal, the late French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, upon the latter’s expressing the surprise 
with which he saw them eating raw fish. “How )} 
can you eat raw fish?” “The same way you eat | 
raw oysters,” was the quiet reply. It silenced 
M. Thouvenal. 


Tue Emperor of the French is fifty-four years 
old. He has now worn the Imperial purple for 
very nearly eleven years, although it was generally | 
considered ten years ago that he would not remain 
on the throne over a year. His son was six years 
old in March last. 


Ir the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer 
there will io no beauty, and in autumn no fruit. 
So if youth be trifled away without improvements, 
riper years will be contemptible, and old age mis- 
erable. 

“My dear doctor,” said a lady, “I suffer a great 
deal with my eyes.” “Be patient, madam,” he re- | 
plied, “you would probably suffer a great deal more | 
without them.” 





CHILDREN’S TEETH. ' 


Dr. AMMI BROWN, with general Dental Practice, gives sp 
cial attention to preserving such badly decayed or broken tet 
as are usually extracted, and to filling and regulating Childrea! 
Teeth. Pure Sulphuric Ether used in extracting. 


9—ly 24% WINTER STREET. 





t#~- LOSS OF SLEEP, the chief of all causes of disease at 
insanity. Its sufferers are “Legion.” The Old by their infirm 
ties, the Sick by their sufferings, the Judge for want of a charg. 
the Lawyer for want of his best evidence, the Clergyman i 
lans to feed his Five Thousand. the Capitalist for best plan 
nvestments, the Merchant to know where he shall raise 
wind, the Mother for the care of her children, the Wile for b¢ 
absent husband, the Miser for his hoarded treasures, and th 
Poor for their helpless children, are all included in this gra 
army ; but may have the sleep which Nature gives to all by 0 
use of HUNNEWELL'S TOLU ANODYNE. None need wor! 
about the cos’, as money shall be refunded if it fails io cure th 
evil to the “Legion.” d 
g@" Fac simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks 
genuine only. 
J. L. HUNNEWELL, Propzietor, Boston, Mass. 
verywhere. 
For sale 4 Ben dealers e here 59-10 


—— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Lovc --- No Sectart 
anism, No Centroversy- 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made wit? 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 


Bounp Vo.umes, Price $1,25. 


Dealers o: on issi 
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